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MODERN LUXURY. 


AN is made up of two diſtincgt 
parts, a ſoul and a body: each 
of which had its reſpective 


functions aſſigned it from the beginning 
of their formation. The body cannot be 
always bent to labour, nor the mind be 


always in its fervours, ſtrained up to a 
pitch of virtue x. Our natural ſtrength 
would be apt to fink under the weight of 
continual exerciſe and application. And 


AYE a wiſe and good Providence has | 


. „ 


— Luſus animo debent EAN Jade 45 
A — melior ut redeat fibi. _ 
| Phedr, L. III. Te ir. 
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provided a remedy for this inconvenienee 
in ſeveral agreeable objects of relaxation 
and refreſhment : that, when our powers 
of body and mind are fatigued and exhauſt- 
ed with conſtant labour and attention, we 
may be enabled, by a freſh recruit of ani- 
mal ſpirits, to difcharge the duties be- 
longing to our ſeveral ſtations in life with 
or” vigour and alacrity. x 

Nov though the 3 expedients of 
gratification and delight, as the ordinance 
of heaven, are natural, properly adapted, 

and abſolutely neceſſary ſometimes, to our 
.relief, yet are they not to be applied 
without diſtinction or limitation. It be- 
hoves us to be circumſpect in the choice, 
and moderate in the uſe, of them. And 
here prudence will be our guide, and tem- 
perance our regulator. As it would be an 
impeachment of our wiſdom to engage in 

ſuch pleaſures as are diſſolute and licentious, 

ſuch as interfere with any moral obligation, 
or leave an ill impreſſion on the mind: ſo 
it would argue a want of moderation to be 
inor- 


. 


” W stely fond of thoſe, whoſe only re- 
commendation is their innocence. For 
that, which is allowable in itſelf, may not- 
withſtanding be abuſed in its uſe, if we ex- | 
ceed the bounds of moderation, either with, 
regard to the time which we ſpend in it, or 


the degree of affection which we bear to- 


wards it. Whenever the love and purſuit of 
pleaſure becomes violent and immoderate, 


it naturally degenerates into luxury. 


My preſent deſign is to conſider this ſub- 


| jet more attentively, to delineate its native 


5 properties, and fatal conſequences, in order 
to excite ſome abler pen to point out a 


timely remedy for this growing evil. But, 
before I enter into a more minute deſcription 
of it, it may not be improper juſt to hint at 
its N creations, 


5 15 It is natural to imagine, that a pro- 


ſperous and opulent people, flouriſhing in 


conqueſts, and ſecure from the apprehen- 


fion of foreign invaſions, would Indulge : 
themſelves in the gratification of all ſuch - 
B 2 | plea» 
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tat 


pleaſureable objekte, as affluence enables 
them to procure, and eaſe prompts them to 
enjoy. But late experience convinces us, 
that even an unſucceſsful war, as the laſt was 
at its commencement, was not able to damp 
the ſpirit of our national luxury, or check 


te ptogreſs of that popular madneſs, which 


has now, for ſome years, raged with un- 
abating fury axons the inhabitants of this 
country. 


. We ml therefore endeavour ta trace 
ils effect from ſome other cauſe, and exa- 
mine, whether our preſent luxury may not 
be owing to the opulence of the ſtate, or, 

which en my purpoſe as well, to the 
inequality of private fortunes. Generally 


ſpeaking, the conſequence of extenſive com- 


merce is exorbitant wealth : and exorbitant 


wealth naturally produces an attention to 


pleaſureable enjoyments. ' For they, who 


have the means of luxury in their hands, 


ſeldom deny themſelves any gratification, 
which their circumſtances give them the 
nd of indulging. And in ſome re- 
* 


8 


l 51. Ee. 
pets. it may be right for . of family 
and faſhion to live up to their quality and 
fortune: as. it gives mankind an opinion 
of their dignity and opulence, and pro- 
motes the circulation of the materials of 
happineſs. But here lies the danger: 
luxury is of that aflimilating inſinuating 
nature, that its infection, like a peſtilence, 


runs thro every order of the community, 


from the throne to the cottage. And, 
whether tempted by inborn pride, or ſeduced 
by the power of all-prevailing faſhion, 
every impertinent inferiour treads on the 
heels. of his betters. This emulation of 
pomp and parade is not confined to equals 
in point of rank or fortune, but extends 
itſelf to. the moſt diſtant degrees in both. 
For want of ſome ſalutary reſtrictions, who- 
ever has as much vanity as money, and one 
is generally the conſequence of the other, 
has the liberty of being as expenſive as he 
pleaſes. So that, if the contagion is not 
general, it is more owing to Providence, 
Who has denied us the means, than to any 
merit of our own in ern the inclina- 
| tion. 


be 


4 


tion. We are een fond of plea- 
| fare: and, in general, know no other bounds 


to our indulgence than the utmoſt extent 


of our money or credit. The danger 


of bankruptcy, or horrours of a priſon, are 
not ſufficient to keep ſome men out of the 
ſnare of this bewitching enchantreſs. Our 
ſuperb ' fouls are animated with a ſpirit of 


ambition, emulating at random every ex- 2 
penfive inſtance of faſhionable folly, and 


diſdaining to be out- done even by thoſe of 
fuperiour fortune. Many would rather riſque 
the ruin of themſelves and their dependants, 
than not gratify their vanity of diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves in a degree of ſuperiority,or atleaſt 


an equality with their neighbour. Hence it 


js that fo many make a figure in the eye-of 
the world, and keep up a farce of gran- 
deur without any thing to ſupport it. Like 
an ignis fatuus, they ſhine and glitter for a 


while, and in a moment diſappear. 


3. Further, it is obſervable, that lux- 
ary generally abounds, in proportion to the 
populouſneſs of the capital city. It is be- 
N Come 
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come a faſhion Gab every body to crowd to 

the metropolis, to ſpend part of the year 

in town, for the ſake of its pleaſures and 

diverſions. In ſo large and populous a 

city, the generality of the inhabitants muſt 

be entire ſtrangers to each other. And, 

where the exteriours form our judgment of = 
the man, and appearance in the vulgar eye Cc 
paſſes for the only criterion of true worth; 
every one is ready to aſſume the marks of 
a ſuperiour condition, in order tobe eſteemed 
more than what he really is. Hence the 
unwary part of the one ſex falls an eaſy 
prey to the deſigning arts of the other: 
and the incautious trader becomes a dupe 
to the tricks of ſharpers. Tho' the nun- 
ber of inhabitants in any place may be no 
obſtruction to its commerce, our wants 
increaſing by our aſſembling together, yet 
will that commerce be too confined. S 
that, whilſt the overgrown citizen is amaſ- 
fing a prodigious fortune *: the poor manu- 
facturer is ſtarving in the country for | 
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If he does not become a bankrupt, by engaging in 
too exten live a traffick, - a 
want 


indu 47. 


Nor is this the only i inconvenience e that 


is ſuffered. in a city, whoſe inhabitants are 


continually on the increaſe. For theſe tem- 
porary inmates muſt be accommodated with 


lodging. And hence ariſes that general 


complaint of the advance of rents, not- 
withſtanding the additional extent of new 
buildings. And (ſuch is the preſent rage 


of that ſelf- deſtructive art,) there is reaſon 


to apprehend, that this overgrown metro- 


polis muſt in a few years be cruſhed with 


its own weight *. Already the head is too 
large for the body. The prodigious in- 
creaſe of inhabitants raiſes the price of 


proviſions to an exorbitant height. The 


additional conſumption i is ſo large, that the 
produce of the neighbourhood is unequal 
to the e +. And when the neceſſaries 
| „ 2 oY You 

S Suis et a Roma viribus ruit. 


Horat. Epod. 16. L. 2. 
II is a great pity, (as it would be of ſingular ſervice 


to oe: * that ſome of the many thouſand 


Acres 


* 
, 7 


5 of lie are . Wot a- diſtance, - ß 
= fall into the- hands of dealers and 
factors: who are too often led, by this 
temptation, to monopolies and combina- 
tions, to make their own nee of the 
neceſſities of others. . 


1 3 3 ſoever we 3 chis 


national diſtemper, we may ſafely venture 


to affirm, that it rages to that exceſſive de- 
gree, as* is altogether unprecedented, in 


this our iſland. The preſent is an- age 
of paſtime, the golden reign of pleaſure. 
Me fancy we are out of the world, if we 


are not continually ſacrificing to this great 
idol. The general reſolution is, we will 
&* prove our heart with mirth *,” © and to- 
« Morrow Hall be as this day, A much more 
&« abundant . We ſeem to have adopted 


in practice the falſe reaſoning of the liber- 


acres of waſte land, which at preſent are only nurſe- 
ries of idleneſs, and retreats for thieves, are not 
converted into ſmall farms, and lett ſeparately : it 
being generally apprehended, that one ſource of the 
preſent artificial ſcarcity is the power of feeding the 
market, by that ſhameful engroſſing of farms. 


„„ 
| ' WM. 


a 


5 | Fo 1 4 
tine: * Come on, let us enjoy tbe good ey 

* that are preſent, let none of us go without 
* þis part of our voluptuouſneſs, let us leave _ 
ce 7okens of our joyfulneſs in every place; fer 


be this is our portion, and our lot is this . 


This frenzy is not confined only to the 
metropolis, but overſpreads the face of the 
kingdom : every corner of which abounds 
with temples of pleaſure, agreeable to the de- 

raved taſte of a luxurious age. Theſe, at pro- 
per intervals, become the ſcene of public riot 
and diſſipation, the place of general reſort for 
the ſick, and the idle, the people of faſhion 
and fortune ; and perſons of figure without 
any pretenſions to either. It is amazing to ſee, | 
how eagerly the giddy crowd are tranſported 
from all quarters to thoſe public marts of 
folly and miſery! For the faſhionable enter- 
tainments of the preſent age are the moſt 
empty and trifling that can poſſibly be ima- 
gined; arguing not the want of good 
taſte only, but even of common ſenſe, 
And this muſt "_ be the conſequence, 
when- 


» ©. #4 # 


whenever friifual pleaſure 3 is ſuffered to af. 
ſume the empire over our rational faculties, 


But, not to loſe time in general declama- 
tion, give me leave to particularize an in- 


ſtance or two, in which modern luxury 


diſplays itſelf moſt conſpicuouſly. And 


1. In our convivial entertainments: The 


appetite of Hunger and thirſt is one of the 


firſt impulſes of nature: purpoſely implant- 


ed in our frame, to repair tlie decays of 
the body, and to recruit and invigorate the 


ſpirits ; the better fo qualify us for the bu- 
fineſs of our functions. But we ſeem to 


| have inverted the order of nature *: and 
inſtead of eating and drinking to allay the 
pains of hunger and thirſt, the whole 


concern of our lives is, how we may 


ec Jive delicately T; ang © fare ſumptuouſly 


ce every day . Turn our eyes which way we 


will, „ Behold joy and gladneſi, flaying oxen, 


te and Rilling ſheep, eating fleſh, and drinking 
ee winey!” It is the character of modern 


* Non ut edam vivo, ſed ut vivam Bo Quiet: 
+ Luke vii. 25. f Ibid. xvi. 19. $ If, xxil. 13. 


S 2 * epi- 


b 12 3 
ena to explore the treaſures of Fong 


and land , and traverſe every quarter of the 


globe, in queſt of new dainties to regale a 
luxurious palate. Our ſlaves to appetite vie 


with the delicacy and profuſion of Vitellius 
or Heliogobalus f. They are not con- 


tent to eat the choiceſt and beſt, (“ zhe 


t lambs out of the flock, and the calves out of 


ce the mid of the ſtall, to © drink wine in 
e bowls,” (or large quantities) and << fl, 
ec themſelves with coſily wine” and c fron, 
« grink :) but they adopt every mode o 

foreign luxury, to quicken their taſte, and., 
ſupport the heavy entertainment of intem- 
perance: the article of food is no longer. 


canſidered as a | reſtorative to nouriſh, but as 


* 


> Veſcend causa terra marique omnia exquirere. 
Salluſt. Bell. Catil. 


4 Nena deditus, epulas trifariam ſemper, inter- 
dum quadrifariam diſpertiebat: in jentacula, et pran- 
dia, et cœnas, comeſſationeſque. Famoſiſſima ſuper | 
| cæteras fuit cœna ei data adyentitia a fratre.*. in 


qua duo millia. lectiſimorum piſcium, ſeptem avium 
appoſita traduntur. Sueton. Vita A. Vitellii. ö. I 3. 
7 ow would ſpend 1000! ſterling on one 
ſupper.” < - / 
$ Wiſd. ii, 7. . Ivi. 12. Aude vi. 4, 6. 


a pro- k 


e provocative to "ia hs . appetite. „ 

| I bs preſent pleaſure of ſenſe. is more the 

| obje& of our attention, than health of 

B baqzx⸗ and ſoundneſs of mind. And hence 
plain wholeſom diets, which are the pre- 
ſervatives of health, are diſregarded for 

ſuch as are bigh-ſeaſaned and inflaming ; by. 

which the mind is impaired,” the body 

weakened, and * en of this arial 

an. „ 0 15 


| Re dos dreſs, in all. its variety of 
'll' excels, and profuſien of expence, is ana- 
| _- ther ſtriking inſtance of the luxury of the q 
preſent times. The proper deſign of 
cloathing is to be a covering for ſhame, a 
fence from the injuries. of the weather, 
* aldincton of x4 As n 
Bot we no lenge conſalt the e 
tention of nature: that is altogether diſre- 
garded as out of the queſtion; and decency, 
convenience, and propriety, are made to 
W- give way to prides nn. and caprice. 6 


hd 
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* 
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10 the: 1 credible account of hs a 
gin of mankind, the ſacred Hiſtotian in- 
forms us, that our firſt parents dert 
« naked, and were not aſhamed *: but that, 
immediately after the fall, they ee 


ec Eg leaves together, and made themſelves 


* aprons +.” From the literal interpre- 


tation of which paſſage it ſhould ſeem, that 
they were kept in countenance by their na- 
tive innocence; which being once forfeited, 


they made them cloaths to cover their na- 


kedneſs. From whence it is plain, that 


guilt was the firſt occaſion of ſhame, and 
n the introduction of ane 


"tes ode 4 are worn not 


ſo much for neceſſity, to hide our defects, 
as for oſtentation, for the ornament of our 
perſons. What, in its original deſignation, 

was a mark of guilt, ſeems in our eſtima- 
tion the badge of honour. How are we 
debaſed from our original dignity, to ſpend 


our * time, and ſubſtance on that, 
ES ; which 


Gen. ii. 25. + Ibid, iii. 7. 


199 


7 e * 465 Rrongell Meek of our 

ſhame Can the ſons of reaſon value them⸗ 
ſelves for the poſſeſſion, or diſeſteem others 
for the want, of thoſe trifling advantage, 


which can neither add nor diminiſh a grain 
of worth 1 in wo real character ? i 


wh 


| But it is woah; that we fo generally ; 
give into this foible, when daily experience 


convinces us, of what infinite uſe and impor- 


| tance this article is become in the conduct 


of life. It is amazing to obſerve, what a 


powerful recommendation it is to the no- 


tice, favour, and eſteem of the beau 


monde! Indeed it ſeems to be the only cer- 


tain method of becoming conſpicuous: and 


we often ſee perſons of no merit raiſe them- 
ſelves in the world by an impudent affecta- 


tion of ſuperiour ſhew and grandeur. 


Cloathing being merely artificial, runs in- 
to a thouſand different forms: and it often 


happens, that thoſe, which are moſt fan- 


taſtic and ridiculous, ; are * in prefe- 
rence 


— 


| te 16 1 

1 Ges to ſuch as are more afcfut; becoming, 
and convenient; being qualified to anfwer 
the purpoſes of life, and preſerve us in 
health. How is the whole ſcope of out 
fancy continually on the ſtretch, in defign- 
ing and contriving this drapery of the ſpe» 
cies! 'How do we travel from eaſt to weſt, 
and ranſack the ſeveral elements for mate- 
rials todecorate theſe our corruptible bodies 
Jo pleaſe a vitiated imagination of our own, 
or attract the eyes of the beholders, and 
provoke their envy, how content are we 
to forego our own eaſe! to go almoſt naked 
in the depth of winter, and, in the heat of 
ſummer, to pant beneath the weight of 
ornament! This is the reigning taſte: and 

what will not the ſlayes to mode do; or 
ſuffer, in order to comply with it ? But fop- 
pery in dreſs, though perhaps not directly 
criminal in itſelf, has always been branded 


Py, ” Sf: 0 
A tg \ 
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as a Certain indication of vanity, bn and 


extravagance. Ol £52" 5 


The cuſtom of all civilized countries, 
hath * ſome general ſtandard of 
6 dreſs, 


* 


* 


vt 4c moſt convenient to diferlminate N 

one from another in point of ſex; age; ant 

quality r. The propriety and neceſſity of 1 
ſuch a regulation, is evident from the mi. 
chiefs that would enſue from the want or 
neglect of it. For on whatever levelling 
principle the reaſonable diſtinivn' of merit 
and degree i is confounded, the order of go- 
vernment is broken in upon and deſtroyed. 
Every one's habit ought to ſuit with the cu- 
ſtom of the country, their reſpective ſex; and 
ſtation in life.. The lively Oracles +” repte- 
ſent rich men as * chathed in purple and fore 
inen t, and them which are'gorgeoufly 
e  apparelled to be in kings courts.” As it 
would be mean and degrading for people of 
family and faſhion to dreſs beneath theit - 
figure, or for thoſe, who are advanced in years, 
to affect a juvenile gaiety of perſon: fo to 
ſhewoff in adegree of ſplendour and expence, 
above the rank and ability of the wearer, not- 
eee the 25 e pretence of re- 


8 8 


"DP „ Heh 'Tatrodiftion to Moral Phitofophy, 


| of 77. : ; | 
b Ads vil, 38. Luke xvi, 19 § Thid: vii, 25. 


eee 
commendation, is indecent,” favouring oe 
RS and dihoneRty. - 


For want ok ba a neceſſary de- 5 
corum, we may obſerve one ſex to advance 
in maſculine aſſurance, as the other ſinks 
into unmanly delicacy. And while theſe 
effeminate fribbles will hardly adventure 
« 7o ſet the ſole of their, feet on the ground 
« for. delicateneſs and tenderneſs *, our fe- 
male cavaliers have well nigh loſt that grace- 
ful modeſty and decent reſerve, which have 
always been juſtly admired as the > RAP 
riſtic of the ſex. 


In well-ordered communities, the wiſ- 
dom of the legiſlature has ſometimes re- 
rained this ſpecies of luxury by the penal 
ſeverity of ſumptuary laws. And as if the 
_ oppoſition of reaſon was not a ſufficient 
check upon this vanity, religion has like- 
wiſe interpoſed her authority. J1/azab , 
with all the elegance of deſcription, ex- 


poſes the haughty looks, wanton eyes, and 
| enticing Fe 


* Deut. xxviii. 56. 8 If. i ill, 16. 


Fw} 

enticing. mien elf the women of thoſe 
times. And the apoſtles have taken great 
pains to recommend * modeſt apparel with 
e ſhamefacedneſs and ſobriety,” at the ſame 
time that they condemn * 7ha? outward 
* adorning of ( broidering or) plaiting the 
„ Hair, and f wearing gold, or r 

* te 6 HM e 


Theſe 8 rene againſt pride 
in apparel, though levelled at the female 
world, may be applied with equal force 
againſt this foible in our ſex. If we would 
lop off all the luxuriances of dreſs, we 

muſt root out of the heart the very ſeeds of 
vanity. Then ſhould we not be fo ſolicitous 
in ſetting off our perſons, as to neglect the 
_ embelliſhment of the inner man with the 
rich attire of good works: we ſhould 
ſtudy to decorate the mind with all thoſe 
ſhining qualities, which make us illuſtrious 
in ourſelves, and ſerviceable to others; and 
thereby moſt effectually repair that ſhame, 
which the external adorning of the body is 
+ Deg purpoſely 


* x Tim, ii. 9. 1 Pet, iii. 3. 


£ J 20 } 


purpoſely contrived. to cover, but, when, 
carried.to excels, ſerves the more glaringly 
We e 


3. An 1 ple, of 8 _ 
mes in our domeſtic ſtruc- 
tures, where convenience and comfort ge- 
nerally give way to vanity and prodigality. 
It were at leaſt a pardonable foible for people 
of faſlion and fortune to occupy, or even 
to raiſe, ſumptuous edifices ſuitable to their 
rank and abilities. Whereas an affectation 

of ſimilar magnificence in thoſe of inferiour 
fortune would be prepoſterous and inexcu- 
fable. And yet every day's experience fur- 
niſhes melancholy inſtances of this madneſs 
of the people, who, for want of “ counting 
e the coft, 1 — to build, and are not able 70 


« finiſh . 


: 4. Our furniture is ſtill more ſumptuous and 
ſuperb than our houſes: conſiſting of maſſy 
plate, ornamental china, rich tapellry, 

coltly paintings, curious ſculpture, and other 


faſhion- 


F Luke xiy. 28, 30. 


faſhlon able aer of expence; each of 
which, ſeparately conſidered, would amount 
to a moderate fortune. Almoſt every one ſets 


up for a virtuoſo, or man of taſte inthe polite, 


arts; boaſts his collection of curioſities 


and, as a ſpecimen of his ſuperiour diſcern- 
| ment, will purchaſe an antique, a bad COPY, 


or a broken ſtatue, at ten times its value. 
The ſupreme pride of the poſſeſſour is to 
raiſe the admiration, or envy, of the ſpeQator 
in every article of expenſive Wants or 
rather whimhical 8 70 | 


A. . the ſame motive we endeayour to 
outſhine each other in the ſplendour of our 


equipages, and the largeneſs of our retinue: 


which we carefully glean from every quar- 
ter of the globe, and import in ſuch ſhoals, 


that the nation bids fair for becoming, in a 


few years, a motley breed of . and 
mulattoes. . 


i We run into the like exceſs of riot in our 
amuſements and diverſions. One of the moſt 
agreeable entertainments of life, and ca- 

pable 


= 


— 


2 
pable of raiſing in us a variety of ſublime 


_ pleaſures, is the divine art of muſic: 


' 
i 


which no doubt a wiſe and kind Providence 
communicated to chear and enliven our ſpi- 
rits, after the fatigue of inceſſant labour, or 
intenſe ſtudy. Yet how is this noble gift 
perverted in its uſe, and debaſed from its 


W deſign 


The ſacred hiſtory of the Jews en 
ſome of them chauntin g to the found of the 
« viol, and inventing to themſelves inſtruments 
* of muſic, like David &: employing, though 
they were but private perſons, as great a va- 
riety for their own diverſion, as the king did 
in the ſervice of his Maker. How far this, 
character is expreſſive of the preſent humour, 
a little reflection may ſerve to determine. 


Muſic is one of the leading entertainments 
now in vogue; an object of general attention, 


engroſſing the time and converſation of ſome, 


as much as it exerciſes the labour and in-. 
vention of others. The enchanting plea- 
ſures of ſound ſteal gently over the raviſhed 

ear, 


* Amos vi. 5. 


EF THI 
ear, and ſenſe runs away with reaſon. For 
that, which was wont to be the entertain- 
ment of an evening, is now become the 
employment of our morning hours. 


And how ſhall I declare, or how will the 
ſober part of the world believe, that it now 
makes a part of our ſunday night's devo- 
tion? However we may endeavour to ſatiſ- 
fy ourſelves of the innocence of this cuſtom, 
. with the ſpecious pretence of performing 
nothing but ſacred muſic : it is undoubtedly 
criminal, if it becomes *© a ftumbling-block, 
* or an occaſion to fall in the way of a weak 
brother *.” And there are many people, 
who know how to relax the tone of appli- 
cation in their own way : but being unbred, 
and ſtrait-laced in their notions, are at a 
loſs to reconcile this new improvement to 
their old-faſhioned ideas of the nen of 
a e. 


\ 


ere ſhould our taſte for harmony 
and air ſtill continue to improve, as it has 
for ſome years paſt, it will become a matter 
* 08 


* Rom. xiv. 13. 


ae 
of ſerious conſideration, tos FTA 

which was deſigned to ſweeten our deen. 
tion, and humanize its natural feroeity; to 
rouſe the nobler paſſions of the ſoul, and 


inſpire every thing that is great and excel- | 


lent; may not in time cauſe our national 
| aps wholly to. n 


It f is certain, that our 3 e. is 


impeached, while we encourage any excel- 
lence in a palite art in ſuch a manner, as is 


really alarming *. For hereby we ſeem to 
eſtabliſh this paradox, that pleaſure, if it 
is not the beſt buſineſs, is at leaſt preferable 
to honeſt induſtry. Allow every foreigner 
in the kingdom their ſeveral degrees of me- 


rit, but do, not oyer-rate it, to the diſparage- | 


ment, or neglect, of our own countrymen : 


V It is generally believed, that a celebrated Italian 
ſinger, beſides a ſtipend of 1500 l. for the ſeaſon, 
cleared, by his benefit, 1000 l. more. What a com- 
fortable relief would ſuch a ſum have afforded to 
numbers of our own native performers ? Who have 
had their excellencies, but are now diſabled from get- 
ting a livelihood by their age, by the profeſſion being 
overſtocked by younger artiſts, by foreign imports, &c. 
Oh luxury! Alas! patriotiſm! 


1 


. 25 Ji 
for if you 385 vou deſervedly become the 
object of their inſolence and ridicule, 


7. There are other 1 entertainments, | 
5 which might be made a perpetual ſource of 
innocent amuſement, if not of uſeful in- 
ſtr uction: but for want of a proper direction, 
become the channel of folly and imperti- 
nence. Friendly viſits for converſation are 
grown antiquated, and inſipid. The pink of 
the preſent mode, the quinteſſence of all 
enjoyment, is taſteleſs riot, and tumultuous 
aſſemblies. People hardly known to each 
bother are brought together by the ſame epi- 
demical rage, the love of play. This is the 
peculiar ſcandal of the preſent age, the per; 

nicious cuſtom, which engroſſes moſt of our 
time and thoughts. For it can never be right 
to make that a buſineſs, which ſhould be 
only a recreation, or whet to employment: 
becauſe it would interfere with that pru- 
dential care, which every man ought to take, 
for the diſcharge of his FU SAFER. W 
in the offices A, life, 


f * 
* 


1 „ Gaming 


Th 


„Gaming 14 * 4 5 which fa fon inter- 
mits; the Week of thoſe, who follow it, has 
no ſabbath. With too many it is become 
a calling, and that a very laborious one: 
fince they toil at it night and day, hardly al- 
Towing themſelves that relaxation, which the 

 haws of God and man have provided. 1 
am forry to fay, that playing cards on ſun- 
days i is too notorious a practice among the 
people c of faſhion: people, who pique them- 

ſelves on their good ſenſe, and taſte for 
liteneſs; ; though they have no other autho- 
rity, but their own infamous examples, to 

- countenance ſuch an outrageous inſult to 
Heaven, and their country. 


* 


© However unwilling v we are to avow ſo 
ſordid a motive as avarice, we ſhall find it 
difficult to reſolve this unaccountable folly 
into any thing elſe. What, but the inſa- 
tiable © greedineſs of filthy lucre x, could 
tempt a man to riſque the loſing 1 his own 
| poſſeſſions for the uncertain hazard of gain- 
ing another's? This is the delightful Pe | 


* 1 Tim. iii. 3» , 5 
a pect, 


* " * 


pect, inwhich ab Fe man ebe 
and, inſtead of being pallrd with e, 


| rives new One from bs 6r 
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a fex, forego the advantages of bin and 
education, paſs anxiaus days and v 
nights, deny ourſelves the benefit of light and 
air, and ſacrifice everything that is dear tothe 
dearer diverſion. It is really aſtoniſhing to 
ſee people of che beſt ſenſe, well qualified 
for the mutual pleaſures of ſocial converſe, 
agreeing to baniſh thought, ſuſpend the fa- 
culties of reaſon, and bury the nobleſt ac- 
compliſhments in a ſtupid attention o the 
moſt trifling employment! What pains do 
we take to conſume in indolence and vanity 
that ineſtimable talent, our time, which 
we are ſo earneſtly « dee to one” 
and redeem ? 


f. 


- My while the 1 is e welk „ 
continual conflict of the loweſt paſſions, eb- 
4g and flowing with our ſucceſs: breaking 


out into unſeemly tranſportsat aluckyhit,and, 
„ ; on 
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tution, hurts our fortune, and injures our 


7 mily, our country, and our God. 


5 28 
on a reverſe of fortune, en us of * 
2 * ourſelves. 

Theſe are 15 effects of mis ſcandalous 
cuſtom, which prevails ſo univerſally in the 
faſhionable world: notwithſtanding it is the 
groſſeſt impiety to the Majeſty of Heaven, 
contrary to the tenour of our moſt holy re- 
ligion, and inconſiſtent with the intereſts of 


civil government. For it tempts men to 


ſwear, lye, cheat, rob, quarrel, fight, and 
even to murder one another. It deſtroys 
the ſweeteſt temper, ruins the beſt conſti- 
. 1 ; "14 Þ» ft E * 

But it is time to fay fmething of the . 
ſects of luxury! in general. And what can 
poſſibly be more pernicious in its tendency, 
than this reigning paſſion for pleaſure: which 
renders us contemptible in private life, and 


unfit to be truſted i in public? For it diſ- 


poſes us to a general neglect of the ſeveral 
duties, which we owe to ourſelves, our Th 


* 


* | Man 


[ 29 1 

| Man may be conſidered in a natural, ſo- 
cial, and religious light: deſigned, as an 
individual, to purſue his own intereſt; 
contribute to the good of others, as a pa. 
of a family, or member of civil ſociety ; and, 
as a moral agent, tied down to a particular 
- courſe of action. In which ſoever point of 


view we conſider him, we cannot but ob- 


ſerve the fatal eee of this malig- 
nant vice. i 


| 13. a 8 capacity nothing can be 
more unbecoming, and improper for the 
citcumſtances of our being. In this pro- 
bationary ſtate we are engaged in a continual 
Warfare, in which we ©. ſtrive for the maſ- 
e tery:” and therefore are expected to be 


e temperate in all things,” to be able to © en- 


dure hardneſs *, and to ſtand on the de- 


fenſive. If, on the other hand, we are un- 


trained, and off our guard; if, moreover, 
we are in league with our ſpiritual oppo- 
nents; and, like faithful confederates, 
trengthen their par with a freſh ſupply of 


3 x Cor, ia 25; 2 Tim. i. 3. ; 
95 4 adn forces: 


1 55 1 
FOO how can we avoid the danger of 


being foiled, and * an RO IP to 
CO. 236% a wvibat 


At is FROY cofible;but © RA ins nobleſ 
virtues ſhould lie dormant and neglected, in 
the attentive purſuits of pleaſure*. While 
we are ſo wholly taken up with it, we have 
neither the power, nor inclination, to im- 
prove ourſelves in thoſe moral attainments, 

which are the only valuable ornament 
of _ rational ue 2 5 


17. 
1 


A may well be a whither : 
a Wee is not the ſeminary, that gives 
birth and increaſe to every folly and vice, 
that debaſes the dignity-of the ſpecies. For, 
in proportion as laxury abounds in any 
country, its -confequent, irreligion, is gene- 
rally obſerved to gain ground. To ſupport 
the truth of this aſſertion, we need only 
obſerve, to what an exceeding low ebb vi- 
tal religion 1 is reduced in theſe kingdoms. 


* Maximas virtutes jacere « omnes neceſſe eſt, volug- 


tate dominante. Cicero de fin. | | 
- When 


1 12040 

When once the active . 4s loft f in 
te fink of ſenſual pleaſure, eaſy is the de- 
clenſion to a general diſſolution of manners. 
In every age of the world vice has been the 
juſt ſubject of invective: but luxury ren- 
ders the commiſſion of it more frequent 
and extenſive, engaging in the habitual 
practice of erimes the moſt inconſiſtent 
ker the _ of religion *. 


1 If v 155 view ia in the ſeparate character 
of an individual, we find that pleaſure, 
which, taken in moderation, is the life of 
ſoul and body, is of the worſt conſequence” 
to both, when followed to exceſs. For no- 
thing can be more injurious to the body, 
impairing its ſtrength, and ſhortening the 
term of its duration. Health is the natural 
riches of life, a neceſſary ingredient, that 
gives a reliſh to every enjoyment : and tem- 
perance and exerciſe are the baſis, on which 
depend the vigour both of body and min d. 


* To this we are indebted for the nate cal; 
nations of ſtock- jobbers, gameſters, ſharpers, pick - 
pockets, highwaymen, murderers, &c, &c. | 
= They, 


1321 
They, who are the moſt dats and regu⸗ . 
lar, are, generally ſpeaking, the moſt health- 
ful and ſtrong: to cultivate and improve the 
powers of the mind, being the ſureſt ſtep to 
arrive at the true enjoyment of the body. 
Whereas the mad ſons of pleaſure are uſually 
infirm and diſtempered, ſubject to acute 
pains, and immature death. Hence it be- 
comes eaſy to account for the preſent change 
in our animal œconomy: where the roſy 
cheek of health is bartered for the wan 
complexion of ſickneſs; and the robuſt and 
hardy generation of ancient Britons, is dwin- 
dled into a degenerous and puny race of 
emaſculated invalids. It is amazing to ob- 
ſerve, what havock and deſtruction is made 
in the conſtitution by pride and effeminacy, 
riot and intemperance! It fignifies little, 
whether by the extreme of luxurious indo- 
lence, or a perpetual reſtleſſneſs of motion, 
we are beguiled of health, or run ourſelves 
ou tof life. Is it not an unaccountable folly, 
to court thoſe pleaſures, which inſure preſent 
pain, and entail laſting miſery? Muſt not 


eyery man in his ſenſes think that purchaſe 
5 exceſſively 
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©  gxceſtivelydear, which is made wich the ho 


0 his heal 966 reiben hinge f. 


1. Ike x manner "hes 1 injures mat As 
e our mental, as well as corporeal, pow- 
ers. 80 intimate is is the connexion between 
the body and ſoul, that whatever diſorders 
and weakens the one, proportionably af- 
fects the operations of the other. Luxury 
impaits the faculties of the ſoul; clouds 
the underſtanding, renders the will liſtleſ 
andi inactive, ſtupefics the judgment, blunts 
the edge of our ſpirits; in ſhort, for a2 
time diveſts us of reaſon, and deprives us 
of all. force of acting nenen the 
8 80 of 3 creatures. | 
15 15 Na nets in CI cixpls : 
of yanity,mgre for the anxious pains which. ig 


ſp{pends, than or any real pleaſure of Which | 


it is productive. For, whenever diverſion 


becomes our capital bufneſs, the main 7 


ſtody and purſuit of life, it diſappoints it» 

ſelf, aud ceaſes to be diverſion, But, inthe 

tachious intervals of indifferenęe, we. ob 

I Taraggs * 8 
F and 


. 
and hence, in queſt of a refuge, we are 
continually ſhifting the ſcene from 'morning 
to night, and from night to morning 
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hen the unteſerved gratification of ſenſe 
becomes theſole object of attention, the mind 
muſt be in a conſtant hurry and diflipation. 
In the room of calm reaſon, and cool reflecti- 
on, is ſubſtituted a general impatience of 
thought: whereby we are indiſpoſed for all 
rational exerciſes and improvements; incapa- 
citated for ſevere, or even ſerious, employ- 
ments; and depreſt from atchieving, or fo 
much as 0 gary oy nad and 12595 


Luxury is the bane of private property, as 
it tends to the prejudice of our fortune, and 
the injury of our family. As induſtry and 
frugality ate a kind of natural wealth, ſo is 
twxury of artificial poverty. For it ſets off 
with that madneſs of career, as hardly any 
thing is ſufficient to controul, but the real 
want of - ability to proceed. It baniſhes all 
| thoughts of private beconomy, profeſſing the 
| leaſt regard for that, of vchich it has the 
Bas * . 


greateſt . I. is 9 of wiſdom 
to regulate out expences with. diſcretion : 
but to ſpare. in nothing is not n a ridicu- 


1 


lous, but dangerous, foly. DN e 


— 


"= requires not the ſpirit of ata to 
foreſee, what muſt be the effects of riot and 
extravagance. Let a man's foftunebe What it 
will, he will quickly diſſipate it, and be reduced 
to great extremities, if he ſuffers himſelf to 
be made the dupe of every ſharper, or with 
heedleſs profuſion ſquanders his wealth on 
every expenſive folly that ſtarts into vogue. 
The natural conſequence of prodigality is 
© a fall into all the evils of poverty and vile- 
© neſs *. Hence it often happens, that they, | 
who once © had enough and to ſpare +,” are 
e brought to a piece of bread 7 :" they, that 
« did feed delicately, are deſolate in 'the 
“ ſtreets ; they, that were Gy up in 7 
m lr, embrace dung-bill * a 


«The than > who comes towant ating be- 
a his fortune, falls unpitied, though not 


e ons Envy, which was dumb during 
2 18 _ T RET his 


* * Bentham p. 52. + Luke xv. 17. f Prov. vi. 26. 
9 Lam. iv. 5» ; ; 1 f . wo ? 1 


is formet ** WY on fall; to ces 
wich all the inſolence, and keenneſs of re- 
proach. And his preſent mis fortunes receive 
an additional ſting from the conſcious teffec- 
tion of his paſt proſperity, and that; whilt ne 
was © waſting bis ſub/tance wich riotous live - 


ing, he was, laviſhing away what 9 
maintain WEE; and fupport ] his family. gh 
cf 1 this. Is. not t only an act of ingratitude 
to thoſe, to whoſe care and prudence he js in- 
debted for the acquiſitions with which he i is 
entruſted, but alſo a great injuſtice to his po- 
ſterity. For hereby many a good family has 
been impoveriſhed and ruined: many an 
heir apparent to an handſome patrimony bas 
been 8 to « ſeek | bis e 5 bed _ 
"= wet Ao. N 


The 8 lobe & JON is ble 
to diſſolve the moſt ſacred. ties, even of 
dlood and affinity, to ſilence the calls of na- 
tural affection, and drive from the parents 
heart all concern to provide for their iſſue. 
Many a a man of fortune, rather than not 

grͤ!atify 
* Luke xv. 13. + Ira 96.055. 


1 


Sap his predominant paſſion for pleafure, 15 


is content to become a beggar himſelf, to 
leave his unhappy deſcendants A, rent-roll, 
charged with mortgages a and incumbrances, 
and, inſtead of that affluence, which their 
birth teaches them to expect, entail beggary 
ans d on e op OOO. FI 
; nb iurg is an nde to 0 e e 
| 11 them of that portion, which reaſon and 
7 Poet give them A 1 5 5 to ae 
32 ' it 1635 «x 
n apt to e the vleaſin g abe hats .. 
volumes and generofity, pretending to feed the 
hungry, and clothe the naked. But experi- 
ence abundantly confirms the truth of a very 
different obſorvation made in the ſacred hi- 
ſtory. Where it is ſaid of the luxurious in- 
habitants of Sion, . They were not grieved 
© far. the aſflichion of Joſeph “; they want- 
ed compaſſion for their poor 'brethren, or 
countrymen, in diſtreſs. And the Gôſpel 
furniſhes a more recent inſtance of voluptu- 
ouſneſs and unmercifulneſs in 4 certain 


Ly * rich 1235 9 Was clathed's in purple and 
his . 


; | "il Amos vi. 6; ey 


155 
ec © fine linen, and fared fumptuonſly every 
cc day who nevertheleſs is repreſented as 
diſregarding, or at leaſt not relieving, A 
ce. beggar full of 88 that was TE laid at 
3 gate *. 1 


7 believe, few men of pleaſure ſet out 


on a premeditated ſcheme, of doing as 


much good as they can to others. Luxu- 


ry not only deprives us of the power, but 
even checks the inclination, to do good. 


Wherever it prevails, the ſocial ties of friend- 
ſhip, charity, and hoſpitality are at an end. 
The fill ſmall voice +” of, humanity is 
overpowered in the loud clamours of intem- 
perate pleaſure. The impetuous cravings 
of depraved appetites, - prevent the delicate 
ſenſations of tenderneſs and compaſſion. 

Butif aninfinitely wiſe and benevolent Be- 
ing deſigned that all His creatures ſhould find 
a comfortable ſubſiſtence in this world: we 
can never ſuppoſe, that the unequal diſtri- 
bution of the good things of life, was meant 
as 2 proviſion for the, riot of ſome, or to ex- 


poſe others to all the evils of poverty and 
Want. 


Luke xvi. 19, 20 2 + 1 Kings xix. 12. 
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want. They, add have received: the! means 


of happineſs with a bountiful hand, are ex- 
pected to teſtify their grateful ſenſe of the 
favour, by a liberal communication to the 


neceſſities of the indigent. When therefore 
we laviſh on our own vanity, what was in- 


\ 


tended for the relief and comfort of others: 
we abuſe the goodneſs, and run counter to 
the will, of our 271 575 W 


27 ei 


a is prejudicial to grate; and is 
mines the very foundation, on which our 
political fabric. depends. It has been aſſert · 
ed in behalf of this vice, that it is the pa- 
troneſs of trade, the means of its encou· 
ragement and ſupport. And indeed this ar- 
gument would be urged with ſome degree of 
plauſibility, if it could once bb proved, that 
the articles of luxury were either our o.] n 
natiye produce, or more honeſtly paid for. 
But this ſeems too much for us to expect in 
the Proſent ſituation of n 9 10 Mp by 
05 7. 
„ee * 8 18 extremes 
ly juſt: that more men ſuffer by the prodi- 
ih gat s profuſeneſz, than are benefited by it ; 
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tand they commonly are the moſt benefited; 
ho leaſt deſerve ĩt *. For, however faſhion- 
able it is grown to diſcharge debts of honour 
with a religious punctuality, moral honeſty 
was hardly ever at a lower ebb.' If our ex- 
pences out- run our abilities, or, to ſupport 
our vaniĩty, we contract ſuch exorbitant debts, 
nas we are either not willing, or not able, to 
pay: I. do not ſee ho we can recanoile it 


with common honeſty. It is by ſuch ſervile 


meannels, anll flagrant injuſtice, many an 
honeſt man is kept out, or defrauded, of this 


juſt right, and thereby diſtreſſed and ruin- 
cd. Hence our public papers are filled with 


8 ne und our Fee felons.” "our 
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4. out — e be les eueren . 
if the only goed effects of it were ſuffered 


to circulate among ourſelves. But the ma- 


terials of out Iplendour an dprofuſion are, for | 
the moſt part; exotic':" nothing, that is the. 
produce of our on climate; is bately ſup 4 


rtable. So ſtrong is our attachment ta 


that nation id particular; he has infected 
the world Wy her fantaſtic | A 2 that 
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fatuation ! that we ſhould be at ſo great 
pains and expence to feed our natural rivals 


in trade, and ſworn enemies to the welfare 


of our country! To what purpoſe ſerves the 
enacting of laws, to reſtrain men from 


giving into ſo pernicious a cuſtom: if they, 
who are bound by the ſtrongeſt ties to en- 
force their obſervance, are generally the firſt 
who violate, and countenance the violation 
of, them. It would be difficult to deviſe a 


reſtraint for thoſe, who have no ſenſe of ho- 


nour or duty, no regard for the good of 


their own country. While this our land is 


drained and impoveriſhed by the importation 
of; foreign ſuperfluities, ſo that The mer- 
« chants of the earth. are waxed rich through 
ti the abundance of our delicacies . our own 


trade is at a ſtand, and many an uſeful haud 


is loſt to the community, being ſuffered to 
rot at home, or forced to ſee k employment 


in an hoſtile land. | 
"Bunk on. <irt4 Fo 
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N. is it he | tiling part äche but tis 
whole nation, that is affected by the uni- 
verſal prevalence of luxury. The opulence 
of the ſtate is not owing to our home con- 
ſumption ſo much, as to our trade of ex- 
Ports. Now the extent of foreign com- 
merce muſt always depend on the mean 
price of the commodities, which are ſent to 
market. The price of a cottimodity will 
ever be regulated by the price of labour: he, 
that can work cheapeſt, wilt of courſe be 
able to ſell cheapeſt. The price of labour 
will be in proportion to the price of the ne- 
ceſfaries of life, and the expence we are at 
in the mode of ſubſiſtence. For if the ma- 
nufacturer purchaſes neceſſafies at an en- 
hanced price, or, in compliance with a vi- 
cious taſte, cannot live without ſuperflaities: 
he muſt naturally expect a better price for his 
commodities than he, who can ſubſiſt in a 
more frugal manner, and wnſtqueaty can 
afford to work Teap er 50 


And this no doubt is one e that 
ſome branches of gur trade are already 
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fallen into decay, and others are in dan- 
ger from the rivalry of our neighbours. Our 
artizans in general are got into a very ex- 
penſive way of living: taxes run high, 
and all the neceſſaries of life are ſold at a 
nioſt enormous exaction; whereby the peo- 
ple in general, but eſpecially the induſtrious 
poor, are great ſufferers. Now, if from 
ſuch cauſes the produce of our. labour be- 
comes dearer, it will be more difficult to 
find a market for it. Commerce gains 
ſtrength, and extends itſelf, in proportion to 
the diſcoveries and improvements, that are 
daily made, in the hidden works of nature. 
Other nations are undermining us in our 
trade, and artfully endeavouring to ſupplant 
us in our moſt ſtaple commodities: and even 
our American colonies, (which have been 
ſettled at fo prodigious an expence of blopd 
and treaſure,) are making large ſtrides to- 
wards a ſtate of independence on the mo- 
ther country. The wealth and proſperity 
of the nation depends on foreign markets: 
if they fail, the landlord muſt go without 
his rent, and the tenant without his employ. 
So Guat, thoſe yery rules of good huſbandry, 

G 2 which . 
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Which at preſent all our wiſdom and ans? 
city cannot perſuade us to think requiſite to 
our well being, we may in time be com- 
pelled to practiſe through dint of neceſſity. 


Luxury eradicates all thoſe patriotic af- 
fections, which ſhould be the higheſt ambi- 
tion, as they are the chief ornament, of the 
ſocial nature. Where a love of one's coun- 
try animates the boſom, numberleſs are the 
objects, on which this comprehenſive prin- 
ciple may exert itſelf. As, in countenancing 
and rewarding the good; rebuking and pu-' 
niſhing the bad ; patronizing men of geni- 
us, whether they diſtinguiſh themſelves in 
the belles lettres, or excell in the polite arts; 
promoting trade, and ſupporting our own 
manufactures; reducing the exorbitant price 
of proviſions ; employing the poor in virtu- 
ous induſtry ; providing for the widow and 
orphan, the aged, the blind, and the lame; 
particularly for our ſoldiers and failors, who 
ſo lately ſignalized themſelves in defence of 
their country; encouraging population, 
making matrimony eaſy to the poor, check - 
ing the progreſs of proſtitution, diſcouraging 

1 


44) 


the emigration of "natives z faving the for 
| — lives of criminals. - | | 


| Theis andthe like employments are much 
nobler objects of emulation, than who ſhall 
appear foremoſt in every article of expenſive 
pleaſure, But the misfortune is, that, wherever 
luxury gains the aſcendant, it is hardly poſ- 
' Gble that public virtue ſhould ſubſiſt. Our 
national effeminacy ſeems to have extin- 
guiſhed our national ſpirit, It muſt be own- 
ed, that want of charity is by no means the 
characteriſtie of the preſent times, however, 
deficient we are in other inſtances of public 
ſpirit. But the general inattention, - and 
diſregard to, real merit, muſt prove a great 
check to the exertion of valour, genius, and 
abilities of every kind. For who will care 
to riſque his life, or lay himſelf out, in the 
ſervice of his country, whilſt intereſt alone 
carries all before it, and preferment is given 
to the undeſerving, or expoſed to public ſale, 
0 made the property of the higheſt bidder? 


Luxury makes men ſelfiſh, oppreſſive, 
and riotous. The greateſt enemy to patri- 
otiſm 


otiſm is too attentive a e to our o.] i 
intereſt. And, where the inordinate love of 
pleaſure predominates, ſelfiſhneſs is gene- 
rally a governing principle. With the pre- 
ſent gratification of ſenſe, the man of pleaſure 
thinks no conſideration can come in com- 
petition. Hence he is determined to get the 
means of enjoyment into his power, though 
it were at the expence of every thing that is 
dear and ſacred: ſacrifices all regard for 
the general welfare to narrow views of his 
own private intereſt, and even ſells his 
Wer to enrich ng NESS himſelf.” 


As great a ee as it may ſeem, that 
two vices, ſo diametrically oppoſitte, as lux- 
ury and avarice, ſhould at the ſame time 
take poſſeſſion of any one man: yet we 
often ſee them become one complex prin- 
ciple of action, and the ſame heart, which 
is wholly ſet upon pleaſure, no leſs en- 
ſlaved to the tyrannical power of inſatiable 
deſires *. Of the truth of this obſervation 
there is a remarkable confirmation in a R- 
e 

. ® Perl. Sat. V. 1 32, &c. a ” 


497. 


man hiſtorian of good credit &, who' ropre-. 
© ſents the hero of his carat rapacious 
and craving after other men's poſſeſſions, at 
the ſame time that he was laviſh in ſquan- 
dering his own patrimony T. And the 
ſame author remarks, that, in his time, 
when the common- wealth of Rome was in 
the meridian of its glory, having ſubdued 
the moſt formidable ſtates of the world: 
they ſünk into thoſe two evils, of a different 
nature, a general corruption of principle, 
and an inordinate pruriency of deſire 5. 


When a people are lulled in the calm of 
proſperity, and eaſe, they naturally fall 
into an emulous competition in every mode 
of luxurious gratification. The love of 
pleaſure begets a loye of money: and 
greedy rapaciouſneſs attends a careleſs prodi- 
gality. Diſtreſs of circumſtances i is generally 
the eanſequence. .of difſolure riot, and heed- 

1 


| * Salluſt, + Catiline 
4 Alieni appetens, ſui profuſus. Bell. Catil. 
§Incitabant præterea corrupti civitatis mores, quos 
peſſuma ac diverſa inter ſe e luxuria atque nei, 
bent Ibid. 5 
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leſs Gitüpetion- Luxury 18 ampocre,” and 


the ſons of pleaſure are not always the beſt. 
proficients in œconomy. Bent upon preſent 
gratification, they are unable to brook the 


want of the means, and therefore readily 


embrace any . * to e 


W 


— 


. it is that luxury paves the way to 


in injuſtice, as well as avarice. They, who 
are intent upon pleaſure, are intent upon 


the ways of a ſupply. To keep on in the 
mad career, the reduced finances muſt have 
a freſh recruit by ſome means. In order to 
raiſe it, and ſecure the continuance of their 
enjoyments, they abandon themſelves to all 
the meanneſs of a contracted ſpirit, ſticking 
at no baſeneſs whatſoever : but, if their 
tank in life protects them, engage in overt 
acts of outrage and oppreſſion, or ſtoop 


to the pitiful ſhifts of Oey and ſharp- 


ing. 
” . On 
*Hæc juventutem, ubi familiares opes defece- 
rant, ad facinora incendebant. Animus imbutus malis 
artibus, haud facile lubidinibus carebat: eo profuſius 
omnibus modis queſtui atque ſumptui deditus, Ibid. 
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On the ſame principles they are, ready to 


run into all thoſe evils, which tend to the 


interruption of the public peace,and the ſub- 
verſion of government. To the praiſe of 
luxury, it has been ſaid, that it is neceſ- 
ſary to prevent the diſſenſions of the opulent, 


by giving them opportunities of ſquandering | 


their ſubſtance in every faſhionable inſtance 


of folly and vice. But I dare appeal to the 


common ſenſe of mankind, whether men 
of deſperate fortunes, who have nothing to 


loſe, and may hope to find their account in 


fiſhing in troubled waters, are not much 

more likely to engage in hazardous enter- 
prizes, form parties, and link in conſpira- 
cies , than men in eaſy cirumſtances, who 
| have much to loſe, and nothing to hope 


from any change or revolution; who, we 


may reaſonably preſume, will upon that 
account be leſs eager to run any riſque 


of that ruin, which is the uſual conſe- 


EE: 
#Agitabatur magis magiſque indies (Catilinz) animus 
ferox inopis rei familiaris. Ibid. 
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quence of bee faons and turbulent 
Nuns. . 5 


1 8 


| Luxury is the itum parent of indo- 
lence, pufillanimity, and effeminacy, which 
| it introduces and diffuſes over the whole 
1 | moral world. It unnerves the whole fyl- 
nj tem of the human fabric, and breaks the 
i force of our ſeveral powers, both of body 
and mind; enfeebling the ſtrength and 
hardineſs of the one, and enervating the vi- 
gour and activity of the other. So power- 
ful is the influence of its blandiſhments, 
| that it works the ſtrangeſt alterations in our 
= nature : ſoftens the rough, makes cowards 
of the brave, renders the active indolent, 

and the induſtrious idle. Tt corrupts and 
debaſes the heart: makes us dilatory, irre- 
ſolute, and remiſs, in the diſcharge of our 
reſpective employments. So that, if it po- 
liches our nature, refines our taſte, and im- 
proves our delicacy : it tends to the decay of 
good ſenle, ſound literature, and uſeful arts. 
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1 ® was as . fatal ta 8 Cartbagi-« 


nians, as Cann had been. to, the Romans. 
For, during their winter quarters in that de- 


licious country, their courage was more 


broke, than by the rugged paſſes of the Al Is 


or Pyrenees, or the Wg efforts of Roman 


proweſs. And Capua t unarmed, but with 


her Circæan enchantments, turned Hanni- 


bai s triumpbs into diſgrace, and ſullied 6 


glory of 9 888 1 8 ſucceſſes. ; 


There v was a time, wh the people of 
this country were the dread and envy of the 
nations around.: b t how are we degene- 
rated from our fore-fathers IP It is true, that 


OW 


martial fire, which inſpired their patriot 


breaſts, may not be wholly e extinguiſhed: 


| ſome few hacks of it may be | Rill concealed 


53 H . in 
» . country in the kingdom of Naples, 


| accounted the moſt fruitful and pleaſant in Hay. 


J Apitiful village in Apulia, made famous by a great 
overthrow which Hamithal gave the Romans there, 
killing about 40,000 men; and among them ſuch a 
number of gentry, that he ſent to Caribage three 


buſhels of rings, as a 8 of the victory. Liv. 


xxii. 47, Flor. ii. 6 
4 A city of 33 
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in the dying embers. But ſhould we con- 


tinue to repoſe ourſelves in the ſoft bed of 
effeminacy, -who' knows what may be the 
conſequence ? Hefſians and Hanoverians 


may not be able to defend us againſt foreign 


invaſions . we may be afraid to look an 


enemy in the'face, or meanly ſue for peace” 


in IE midſt we W e i 


F 


0 is an etefibie foe: a kind of ve- 
nomous reptile, which we fondle and 
cheriſh in our boſom, till it Ring us to 
the heart. The prevalence of this vice is 1 
ominous to the conſtitution: 5 imperceptibly 
undermining its, very foundation, till the 


tottering fabric {inks at once into a total dis- 


ſolution. If we look into the annals of an- 

tiquity, we find that it has been the ruin of | ö 
many a kingdom. By this Greece itſelf, the £ 
ſeat of learning and politeneſs, the ſoft 
Athenians, and rough Spar tans, and all the 

free ſtates of antiquity, were overthrown, At 

length the contagion, ſpreading gradually 

over Taly, infected Rome itſelf. That re- 1 
nowned republic, Which by virtue, tempe- | 


888 rance, 


181 


rance, dh frugality, had ſo long aſſerted the. 
empire of the world, fell an inglorious vic- 


tim to luxury. And, from that time to this, 
it has never been able to emerge from a 
ſettled depravation, but ſtill continues wretch- 
ed on the principles of its Oy enflave-' 


__ 


i 


The beſt contrived political fabric i is not 


proof againſt the power of ſo dangerous an aſ- 
ſailant. Though it is no eaſy taſk to fetter rea- 
ſonable beings, till ſuch time as their ration- 


ality i is exhaled in the fames of evaporating 


pleaſure : yet then, like our fellow brutes, 
we ſhall tamely bend our necks tothe proffer- 
ed yoke; and hug the chains that deprive us 
of dur liberty. All the while we are revelling g 


in tpn we are forging for ourſelves the 
ſhackles of ſlavery. Even now we are 


ready to become the vaſſals of any maſter, 
ho will come up to our price. We pleaſe 
ourſelves with the fond conceit of being a 
free · born people: but, with all our boaſted 

| privileges, what have we 'rernalinng but the 
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ſhadow: of freedom? A liberty to ſell our- 


ſelves, and entruſt our rights and properties 
with ſuch, as are unable to maintain their 


own. It is to be feared, that, when a 
boundleſs thirſt of power becomes the ob- 


ject of general purſuit, and the attention is 
wholly engroſt in the acquiſition and de- 
fence of it: it is more with a view of a ſup- 
ply for our neceſſities, and to feed our lux- 
ury, than from a landgble ambition of arte 
our Oy ſervice. .. 


| 1 is a — precarious poche. 
; ſion, but is never in greater danger of being 
loſt, than when it is made a transferable 
commodity, a ſubject of barter between 
guardians and people. The baſis of true 
| liberty, the very band of civil ſociety, is is 
moral virtue. Whatever corrupts our prin- 
ciples, and debauches our morals, whatever 
renders us neceſſitous and mercenary, is a 
ſure preſage of our declenſion to ruin. The 
natural parent of neceſſity is luxury, vena- 
lity is the iſſue of neceſſity, and en the 


offspring of venality. 
When 


— 


a 


11 


4 


Wen the nation has Fe 4 with : 
a long and expenſive war, when taxes are 
high, our poor numerous, and neceſſaries 
exorbitantly dear: is it a time to think of 


nothing but pleaſure? Is it conſiſtent with 


national policy, wholly to devote ourſelves 


to riot in all the wantonneſs of mirth and 


gaiety, profuſion and extravagance? Who- 


ever has the leaſt ſpark of ſelf· love or pub- 
lic ſpirit, cannot but ſee and lament, that 


luxury, which has always been in high 


vogue, as a capital ingredient of happineſs, 
is at this time a crying ſin of this land. 
It is hardly poſſible at once to ſtem a tor- 
rent, which with a rapid impetuoſity ſweeps 
all before it. When the body politic is 


ſick with a complication of diſorders: the 


recovery of its former health is not the work 
of a moment. But, if we have any regard 


for the liherty, peace, and proſperity, of 


our country; if we with 7o Zeep ourſelves un- 


ſpotted from the follies and vices of the 


world * ; to improve in the habits of virtue ; 
and to enjoy laſting vigour of body and 
mind: 


* Jam. i. 27. 1 - 
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mind: it behoves every one of us, in our 
te 7h Sve ſtations and capacities, to lend an > 
ing and to the falutary work of check? 
of th g evil, and 
t at its very root ; by reſtraining our 
natural appetite for pleaſure within the | 
bounds'of reaſon and religion, and not ſaf- 
fering ourſelves to be driven with the current 
of ſo corrupt a cuſtom, but learning the va- 
the and frue uſe of money, and propottion- 
ing our expences to out income; that, like 
grateful children, and faithful tubjeats, we 
may enjoy our portion With moderation, 
1 temperance, and frugality, ad- may have 
9 give f to him that ntedeth u. . N 
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